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Ho'NRY-BAG. n.f. [honey and bag.'] 

The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft Winter. Grew's MuJ'a-um. 

Ho'ney-CoMB. n.f. [honey and comb.] The cells of wax in 
which the bee ftores her honey. 

All thefe a milk-white honey-comb furround, 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Dryden. 
Hon'ey-combed. adj. [honey and comb ] Spoken of a piece of 
ordnance flawed with little cavities by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, which was honey¬ 
combed , and loading it fuddenly again, the powder took 
fire. Wtfeman . 

Ho'ney-dew. n.f. [honey and diw.] Sweet dew. 

There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their leaves, and 
breeds infers. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

How honey-dews embalm the fragrant morn, 

And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn. Garth. 

Ho'ney-flower. n.f. [melanthus, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a fhrub: 
the leaves are like thofe of burnet; the cup of the flower is 
divided into feveral parts: the flower confifts of four leaves, 
and is of an anomalous figure, fometimes in the fliape of a 
fan, and at other times conical: the ovary becomes a fruit, 
refembling a bladder four cornered, divided into four cells, 
and pregnant with roundifh feeds. This plant produces large 
fpikes of chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black fwcet liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. Miller. 
Ho’ney-gnat. n.f. [mellio, Latin ; honey and gnat.] An in- 
fed!. Ainfwortb. 

Ho'ne y-moon. n.f. [honey and moon.] The firft month after 
marriage, when there is nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man (hould keep his finery for the latter feafon of mar¬ 
riage, and not begin to drefs ’till the honey-mcon is over. Addif. 
Ho'ney-suckle n.f. [cap r folium, Latin.] Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing {talk, which twifts itfelf about whatfo- 
ever tree ftands near it: the flowers are tubulous and oblong, 
confuting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, and is 
divided into two lips •, the uppermoft of which is fubdivided 
into two, and the lowermoft is cut into many fegments: the 
tube of the flowers is bent, fomewhat refembling a huntfman’s 
horn. They are produced in clufters, and are very fweet. 
Miller enumerates ten fpecics, of which three grow wild in 
our hedges. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-fuckles , ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againft the power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

W atch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeyfuckk. Milton. 

Then melfoil beat, and honey-fuckles pound; 

With thefe alluring favours drew the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
Ho'neyless. adj. [from honey.] Without honey. 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 

And leave them honeylefs. Shakefp. Julius Ctcfar. 

Ho'ney-wort. n.f. [cerinthe, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath glaucous deep green leaves, which are, for the mod 
part, befet with prickles: the flowers are cylindrical, confid¬ 
ing of one leaf, in fhape like thofe of comfrey, and are pen¬ 
dulous : each flower turns to the top of the fecond page of the 
third leaf following. Miller. 

Ho'norary. adj. [honorarius , Latin.] 

1. Done in honour. 

There was probably fome diftin&ion made among the Ro¬ 
mans between fuch honorary arches erected to emperors, and 
thofe that were raifed to them on the account of a victory, 
which are properly triumphal arches. Addifon on Italy. 

This monument is only honorary ; for the afhes of the em¬ 
peror lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with thefe little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave only place 
and diftin&ion to the perfon who received them. Addif.Guard. 
HONOUR, n f. [honour, French; honor, Latin.] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2. Reputation; fame. 

A man is an ill hufband of his honour, that entereth into 
any adtion, the failing wherein may difgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honour him. Bacon's EJfays. 

3. The tide of a man of rank. 

Return unto thy lord. 

Bid him not fear the feparated councils: 

His honour and myfclf arc at the one ; 

And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Shakef. R. III. 

4. Subjedl of praife. 

Thou happy father. 

Think that the cleared gods, who make them honours , 
Of man’s impoflibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shakefp. 
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5. Noblenefs of mind; fcorn of meannefs; magnanimity. 

Now fhall I fee thy love; what motive may 
Be ftronger with thee than the name of wife? 

—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds. 

His honour. Oil, thine honour , Lewis; thine honour. Sbak 
If by honour is meant any thing diftindt from confcience! 
’tis no more than a regard to the cenfure and efteem of die 
world. Rogers’s Sermons. 

6. Reverence ; due veneration. 

They take thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to thy grave. Shakef Cymbeline 
There, my lord. 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ftate at door, ’mongft purfuivants. 

-Ha! ’tis he, indeed ! 

Is this the honour they do one another ? Shakefp. Hen. VlIJ, 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of honour-, are- 
fpedt, which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love 
and fear, and, in the object, equally fuppofes goodnefs and 
power. Rogers's Strmoni. 

7. Chaftity. 

Be fhe honour flaw’d, 

I have three daughters, the eldeft is eleven; 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. Shah. Winter’iTt’.i. 
She dwells fo fecurely on the excellency of her honour, that 
the folly of my foul darts not prevent itfelf: fhe is too bright 
to be looked againft. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfr. 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler fhape, credl and tall, 

Godlike eredt! with native honour clad. 

In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all. Milton s Pared Lof. 

9. Glory; boaft. 

A late eminent perfon, the honour of his profeflion for inte¬ 
grity and learning. But net's Theory of the Earth. 

10. Publick mark of refpedf. 

He faw his friends, who whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d, and afk’d their quiet graves. 

Dryden s An. b. vi. 

Such difeourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as thefe, were 
inftituted not fo much in honour of the dead, as for the ufeof 
the living. Atterburys Sermni. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to heap toge¬ 
ther a little dirt that fhall bury them in the end; others togain 
an honour, that, at beft, can be celebrated but by an inconfi- 
derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than ’tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a molt royal prince, 

Reftor’d to me my hon urs ; and, from ruins, 

Made my name once more noble. Shakefp. Henry \ III. 

12. Civilities paid. 

Then here a Have, or if you will a lord, 

To do the honours , and to give the word. Pope’s Hcract. 

13. Ornament; decoration. 

The fire then fhook the honours of his head. 

And from his brows damps of oblivion fhed. Dryden. 
My hand to thee, my honour on my promife. Slaitjp 
To Ho'nour. v. a. [honnorer, French; honoro , Latin.] 

1. To reverence; to regard with veneration. 

He was called our father, and was continually honourti ° 
all men, as the next perfon unto the king. Effh.xv. 1 '• 
The poor man is honoured for his (kill, and the rich man » 
honoured for his riches. Eicluf. jM®* 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in nebes- 

Eccluf. x. 5 1, 

How lov’d, how honour'd once, avails thee not. 

2. To dignify; to raife to greatnefs. 

In foothing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, 

Which we ourfclves have plow’d for, fow’d and lea ■. e < 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number. 1 r 
1 will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall follow a ter > 
and 1 will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon a ‘ 5 . ’ 

that the Egyptians may know that 1 am the Lord. 
Ho'nourable. adj. [ honorable, French.] 

1. Illuftrious; noble. 

Sir, I’ll tel! you, 

Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him ~ r 

That I think honourable. Shakefpeare > l > n ‘' ■ 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Eyre ,, the ^ 
ci*y, whofc merchants are princes, whofe traffic xxii»- S. 
honourable of the earth ? * 

2. Great; magnanimous; generous. 

Think’ft thou it honourable for a nobleman , , 

Still to remember wrongs. Shakefpeare s 

3. Conferring honour. , u t 

Then warlike kings, who for their country _? g.l'i i* 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. D ) •' 
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Many of thofe perfons, who put this honourable talk on me, 
were more able to perform it thcmfelves. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

, Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh, rather than of crime hath been, 

Prefcrve her caufe to her eternal doom ; 

And in the mean, vouchfafe her honourable tomb. Fa. Sjtt. 

c. Not to be difgraccd. , f , 

Here’s a Bohemian tartar tarries the coming down of thy 
fat woman let her defeend, my chambers arc honourable. Sbak. 

6. Without taint; without reproach. . 

As he was honourable in all his acts) lo in this 9 that he tooic 
Joppe for an haven. * Mac. xiv. 5. 

Methinks I could not die any where fo contented as in the 
kind’s company, his caufe being juft and his quarrel honour- 
ab l,' Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

7. Honeft; without intention of deceit. 

The earl fent again to know if they would entertain their 
pardon, in cafe he fhould come in perfon, and allure it: they 
anfwered, they did conceive him to be fo honourable, that from 
himfelf they would moft thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp. 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'nourableness. n.f [from honourable.] Eminence; mag¬ 
nificence ; generofity. 

Honourably, adv. [from honourable.] 

j. With tokens of honour. 

The rev’rcnd abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. Sh. H. VIII. 

2. Magnanimoufly; generoufly. 

After fome fix weeks diftance of time, which the king did 
honourably interpofe, to give fpace to his brother’s interceffion, 
he was arraigned of high treafon, and prefently after con¬ 
demned. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Reputably; with exemption from reproach. 

’Tis juft, ye gods ! and what I well deferve: 

Why did 1 not more honourably ftarve! Dryden's Juvenal. 

Ho'nourer n.f. [from honour.] One that honours; one that 
regards with veneration. 

1 mud not here omit to do juftice to Mr. Gay, whofe zeal 
in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 

Hood, in compofition, is derived from the Saxon J)ab, in Ger¬ 
man heit, in Dutch heid. It denotes quality 5 character; con¬ 
dition : as, knighthood ; childhood ; fatherhood. Sometimes it is 
ufed after the Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken 
collectively: as, brotherhood, a confraternity; JiJlerhood, a 
company of fitters. 

HOOD. n.f. [))ot>, Saxon, probably from Jjepob, head.] 

j. The upper covering of a woman’s head. 

In velvet, white as fnow, the troop was gown’d; 

Their hoods and fleeves the fame. Dryden's Fables. 

2. Anything drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it. 

Undertaking fo togefture and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
{hould difeern him. Wctton. 

The lacerna came, from being a militarv habit, to be a 
common drefs: it had a hood, which could'be feparated or 
joined to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, when he is not to fly. 

4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a graduate 

to mark his degree. ° 

To Hood. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To drefs in a hood. 

The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown’d. 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 

2. To blind, as with a hood. 

While grace is faying. I’ll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, amen. 

3. To cover. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In lirmamental waters dipt above; 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Dryden 

^to catch's * B th ld ‘ H' ,\ play * n W * ich the pCrfon hood ^ d «* 
to catch another, and tell the name; blindman’s bufF. 

What devil was’t, 

tr !’ at thuS hat!l cozen ’ d >' ou at hood/nan blind? Shak. Haml 

To Ho'od- wink. n. <7. [hood and wink.] 

* T ^ lind f° met hing bound over the eyes, 
fault^h b t oa /-f wiin & thcmfelves from feeing his 
vTce of^juftte V ‘ rtUC ° f ' C0Ura S C to defcnd hi ^°“l 

is rT C T” bin J a f d hood - wlnk him fo, that he (hall fuprafcYe 
carried into the leaguer of the adverfaries. Shakefpeare 
You may Jr 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

Then fb Cm u 0l J’ f V time you nia >’ fo l} 0 °d-wink. Shakef. 
Dolh a -'l beC J n ^d-wini'd from her birth, 

Sn £"* h I C ? df W'thin dcath's mirrour fee. Davies 
And I, 3 ' / k?,'j* at Chriftmafs fports, one loft, 

* too -wink d, for a man embrace a poll. Ben. Johnfon. 
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Satan is fain to hood-wink thofe that are apt to ftart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly hood-winks mens minds as to keep 
them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the 
light. Locke. 

Mufti wed Rodogune? 

Fantaftick cruelty of hood-wink'd chance ! Rowe. 

On high, where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort, 

The hood-wink'd goddefs keeps her partial court. Garth- 

2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize, I’ll bring thee to. 

Shall hood-wink this mifchance. Shakefpeare's Temfejl. 

3. Todeccive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often {he had ufed to her 
hufband’s {hame, filling all mens ears, but his, with reproach ; 
while he, hood-winked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew 
who ftruck him. Sidney. 

HOOF. n.f. [);ojr, Saxon; hoef, Dutch.] The hard horny 
fubftance on the feet of graminivorous animals. 

With the hoofs of his horfes fhall he tread down all thy 
ftreets. Ezek. xxvi. 11/ 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as well as 
the horfe of his hofs. More's Ant dote againjl Athcifm. 

Ho'ofed. adj. [from hoof] Furnilhed with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwifteft; of all the 
hoofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; of all the clawed, the 
lion is the ftrongeft. Grew's Coftnol. Sac. b. ii. r.'8. 

Hoof-bound, adj. [hoof and bound ] 

A horfe is faid to be hoof-bound when he has a pain in the 
forefeet, occafioned by the drynefs and contraction or narrow- 
nefs of the horn of the quarters, which ftraitens the quarters 
of the heels, and oftentimes makes the horfe lame. A h of- 
bound horfe has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too 
near one another, infomuch that the flefl: is kept too tight, 
and has not its natural extent. Farrier's Di£i. 

HOOK. n.f. [ poce, Saxon; hoed-, Dutch.] 

1. Any thing bent fo as to catch hold : as, a Ihepherd’s hook and 
pot hooks. 

This falling not, for that they had not far enough under¬ 
mined it, they allayed with great hooks and ftrong ropes to have 
pulled it down. Knollcs. 

2 . The curvated wire on which the bait is hung for fifties, and 
with which the fiih is pierced. 

Like unto golden hook-. 

That from the foolilh fifti their baits do hide. Spenfer. 

My bended hook fhall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought. 

They us with hooks and baits, like fifties, caught. Denham. 

3. A fnare; a trap. 

A Ihop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, befides that hook of wiving, 

Fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. A fickle to reap corn. 

Peafc arc commonly reaped with a hook at the end of a long 
“* ck : _ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 

About the caldron many cooks accoil’d, 

W ith hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the vcflel boil’d. Fairy Sjueen, b. ii. 

6. Any inftrument to cut or lop with. 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book. 

Like flaftiing Bentley with his defperate hook. p 0 p e _ 

7 ' X he . part of the hin g e to the poll: whence die proverb, 
off the books , for in diforder. 

My doublet looks, 

Like him that wears it, quite off o’ the hooks. Clcaveland. 
She was horribly bold, meddling and expenfive, eafily put 
off the books, and monftrous hard tobepleafed again. L’E/tr. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, ° J 

And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 

8. Hook [In hulbandry.] A field fown two years running. Ainf. 

9. Hook or Crook. One way or other; by any expedient; by 

any means diredt or oblique. 3 

Which he by hook or crook had gather’d, 

And for his own inventions father’d. Hudibras, p. iii. 
He would bring him by hook or crook into his quarrel. Dr\d 

To Hook. v. a. [from the noun.] } ' 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ferved up for the firft 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But fhe 

4 . iJSilSE. hoot. ™4. 

5. To be drawn by force or artifice. 

cirri' T anyb " nches ° f the natural law no wa y redu- 
auence* ^ W ° Ub ^ d * h °° ktd in by tcdious confe- 
4 > Norris. 
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